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WAY UP NORTH 
IN YORK STATE 


by 
J. Harold Powers 


Here is a book full of a natural humor, 
a wonderful wellspring of the neces- 
sary ingredients in a hilarious recipe 
for the “good life.” 


J. Harold Powers takes us, as he 
says, “Way uP NorTH IN York STATE” 
and invites us into his home, his heart 
and his hearth. This autobiographical 
story of life during what we now call 
the “good old days” is written with a 
dry, wry sense of humor and a natural 
timing far superior to the “sick” 
humor of today. 


The period of our history from 1880 
to the present day is telescoped into 
a series of incidents which many of us 
have either heard about or experi- 
enced ourselves. Mr. Powers shows a 
unique talent for taking a mundane, 
ordinary incident and filling it with 
a warm combination of humor and 
foresight such as: 


“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?’—a detailed account on the 
making—and breaking—of the old- 
fashioned ‘feather’ bed, complete 
with falling slats. 


. 


(Continued on back flap) 


(Continued from front flap) 


“The Little Red Schoolhouse’’—or, 
how to have a warm frontier with 
a cold rear echelon, combined with 
spelling “Constantinople” in four- 
teen (14) easy steps. 


“The Milking Process” — or —why 
many adults never drank milk until 
after pasteurization was a common 
thing. 


Interwoven through these incidents 
is a sharply delineated portrayal of St. 
Lawrence County, its farms and its 
dairies, and its many long-time resi- 
dent families. The “renaissance” of 
this part of the country, going from 
the old-fashioned ways and methods 
through and including modern mech- 
anization, becomes a natural and con- 
tinuing part of this story of one man’s 
life. 


Mr. Powers knows his facts, as can 
be evidenced by the reading, and he 
should, since he lived them all. 


Way up NortTH IN YorK STATE is a 
refreshing trip back to a nostalgic era. 


A round-trip ticket will cost you 
nothing but some well-spent time. 
Published by Vantage Press, Inc., 120 
West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
10001. 
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THE LOCALE 


A careful glance at the map of northern New York State f| 
will show the unique position that St. Lawrence County holds, = 
with its complete northern boundary commanding the entire | = 
length of the St. Lawrence River, as an international bound- | a 
: ary between the United States and Canada. | 
q Beginning as it does, as a river, where Lake Ontario nar- | a 

rows down to a bay, with its famous “Thousand Islands” in | = 
the extreme northwest corner of the county, the river turns | 
sharply north at the northeast corner of the county, to become | 
| an exclusively Canadian river. | 
Fes Thus St. Lawrence County, with its adjacent and outlying 
| Wl counties to the east, shared a common southern boundary— 


| the then impenetrable Great South Woods—the Adirondack 
i Mountains. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To the north of course, lay another impenetrable barrier, 
or at least a powerful deterrent to free intercourse, the ma- 
ue jestic, swift-flowing, never friendly St. Lawrence River. Only 
a the rugged and experienced oarsmen ever attempted to handle 
a a rowboat in its swift, swirling waters, and then only to get to 


a ss 


some adjacent lying island. The usual plan of procedure, in 
such an attempt, was to row vigorously upstream from the 
a shore they were leaving, gradually nosing the boat out into the 
hy. current so that, by continued rowing upstream, they could 


aM hope to reach the island before the waters would carry them : 
| . NY below the tip of the island into the whirling eddies. | 
a A further look at the map will show that the true St. Law- 
| 


a rence River Valley comprises a strip of land about thirty miles to 
). in width, from the river to the foothills of the Adirondacks, | 

mH, an area which, by reason of these natural barriers, is more or 

| a less isolated from the outside world—or perhaps can be better 

| _____ described as being thoroughly ‘integrated’ within its bound- 

my) aries, 
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For a still further defining and limiting of the natural 
confines of this true valley, we note that where the river turns 
sharply north just above the now well-publicized Massena, 
the continuing counties to the eastward would, and did, find 
a stronger centrifugal pull to the Lake Champlain areas—the 
great north and south route of Revolutionary days between 
Canada and the Hudson River on to New York. 

Similarly, on the west side of the valley approaching the 
Lake Ontario side, lies another north and south expanse, with 
Watertown as its center, skirting the west side of the Adiron- 
dacks—all with a southward look towards Syracuse. 

From all of this it could be said that St. Lawrence County, 
reputedly the largest in the state, could be pinpointed as being 
the heart of this valley, and truly representative of all of these 
people, as to their mode of life during the nineteenth century. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
1880 - 1920 


As to the first eighty years of this century, it would be 
safe to say that here, as elsewhere in largely rural populations, 
people lived, acted and thought about the same as their fore- 
bears had in the two preceding centuries. Then came the great 
awakening. Probably no period in history ever witnessed so 
great an upheaval in a mode of life as this “social revolution” 
from the ‘horse-and-buggy’ days to the mechanized, motorized 
ways of living. 

This ‘social revolution’ terminology may be thought too 
prestigious a phrase for use here, by those who can still look 
back on its beginnings, and the very name ‘renaissance’ may 
be too closely associated with ancient history to be used for 
such commonplace developments of this recent past. 

But—the miracle of this century’s renaissance was its 
shocking swiftness. The historic Renaissance dealt with and 
thought in terms of centuries. No historian would be so au- 
dacious as to date, in terms of decades, the ending of the ‘Dark 
Ages’ or the beginning of the Renaissance. These spread out 
over centuries—and many famous scientists and philosophers 
of these eras paid the price of martyrdom for daring to disturb 
long accepted beliefs and theories. 

But many living today have seen their life span cover the 
full range of this renaissance, and have accepted and put into 
use its products, with an almost blasé indifference. 

For instance, we might mention the inflated balloon as- 
censions, so popular at every county fair in the nineties, when 
a man rode up in its basket and jumped from a whole half 
mile up. In contrast to this dare-devil feat, we have men in 
outer space orbiting the earth many times in a day. Or again, 
the Wright brothers, at the turn of the century, had their 
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first success in getting a heavier-than-air machine off the 
ground for a few minutes while today’s powerful jet planes 
carry a hundred people from New York to Los Angeles in 
three to four hours. 

But it is these earlier stages, the infancy of modern devel- 
opments that superseded the new, that I am stressing, with 
the hope of creating a more realistic picture of “the simple 
life.” 

It is with this objective in mind that I shall use the first 
person singular as one of those living in and through those 
times and experiences. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


It was perhaps some quirk of fate or the benevolent act of 
some kind fairy that brought me into a setting, when I was 
born in 1882, that had been the homestead of a family who, 
at that time, had lived on the same site for five generations— 
just a hundred and fifty years before my arrival on the scene. 

Without further delay, I will project myself back about as 
far as my dependable memory will reach, when I was a boy of 
seven or so, with a brother Hiram (Hime), and a sister Mary, 
both younger than I, living on this farm home just two miles 
south of Potsdam, on the old Parishville Road. 


THE SWIFT FARM 


This farm was the birthplace of my mother, Charlotte 
Swift, and when she and my father-to-be were married and 
moved into the place, my grandparents moved into one half 
of the house and they the other. 

This plan for family ‘succession’ was a universal practice 
in those days and it was a rare house that did not have, for 
most of the time, three generations living in it—a rich experi- 
ence in family life for the younger ones. 

The house itself, a large brick structure, was built by my 
grandfather, Hiram Swift, whom I never knew, shortly be- 
fore my mother was born, In fact she was born in a hurriedly 
remodeled workshop, which served as temporary living quar- 
ters while the new house was under construction, replacing 
its predecessor which had been destroyed by fire. 

This predecessor had been built by my great-grandfather 
and still another preceding it by my great-great-grandfather, 
reaching back to the late 1700’s. 

All of the data in this backward glance down into the roots 
of my family tree is documented by the fact that they all lie 
buried in the Garfield cemetery near the old place. 

Most of the undocumented data that I shall use from time 
to time will be from ‘word-of-mouth’ tales that our grand- 
mother enjoyed telling us, in her own inimitable way, in the 
hope, I surmise, from my vantage point of today, that some 
of the family history might be remembered. 

One of these tales concerns the very beginnings of the 
pioneer days. The original grants to the Swift place, and also 
in the case of the others in the area, came from the English 
Crown, through a profligate courtier to the King, to whom 
had been granted the whole township of Parishville. The tale 
says that this man would pass by over the sand or corduroy 
roads on his way to Parishville, with ‘coach and four’ and 
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with trumpeters riding ahead on horseback, to announce his 
coming—this merely to impress the scattered, primitive fam- 
ilies along the way. 

Another tale that used to excite us youngsters was that 
Lemuel Swift’s wife, four generations bask om afraid to go 
to the well after dark, for fear that a panther might jump 
down on her. The marks of the site of the well were still 
visible in my day but the well had long since been abandoned. 

Before completing the true picture of the out-of-door 
setting of the old place, the Foster home just across the road 
should be brought into the picture for the total panorama of 
the scene, since it dated back to equally remote beginnings. 

These two houses and barns still face each other as they 

have for the last hundred and twenty years, deserted now 
except for occasional summer months occupancy—standing, 
as It were, in almost primeval silence, dreaming perhaps of the 
days when the homes housed a three-generation family, burst- 
ing with life indoors and out. 
__ There was a much stronger bond between the two fam- 
ilies, the Fosters and the Swifts, than just being good neigh- 
bors. In my grandmother’s generation, a brother and sister in 
the Foster family married a sister and a brother in the Swift 
family, thus paving the way for a whole set of double cousins 
in my mother’s generation. 

After this long preamble on the Swifts, I should account 
for myself as being a part of the picture, and bearing another 


name, : 
a. 
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THE POWERS EPOCH 


My mother, after graduating from the ‘Old Academy’ 
and later from its merged successor, the Potsdam Normal 
School, taught for a number of years in the county as well as 
down state. It was while teaching at Lawrenceville that she 
met my father, James Powers, and they were married in 1880. 
They had decided in advance to pool their meager savings 
from their few years of teaching, as a down payment on the 
Swift farm, my mother’s long-time dream of living on the 
homestead after marriage. 

Here the Swift-Powers family held sway for the last two 
decades of the century, an era that still sank its roots deep in 
the traditions of the previous eighty years, while even then 
beginning to feel the breath of impending change—hinting at 
things to come. 

Here I found myself, along with my brother Hime and 
sister Mary, well-ensconced in ‘our side of the house,’ with our 
grandparents in the other. There were ‘free-way’ connecting 
doors between the two kitchens and from the ‘shared’ front 
hallway, both of which were open to traffic any time of day, 
a privilege which I am sure was considerably abused by the 
small fry. 

This hallway was quite a sizable space, with its black 
walnut front door, as well as the stair rail with its heavy newel 
post at the bottom—an assured safe terminal for those taking 
the quick route down by sliding down the bannister. 

The heating system for each division of the house was the 
prevailing type for the time—a wood-burning, upright stove, 
with a dozen or more small mica (isinglass) windows to let 
the firelight show through. By dint of stoking frequently 
with large chunks of hard wood, the temperature in the down- 
stairs rooms could be kept comfortable in moderate weather 
and fairly livable in very cold temperatures. 
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Between the two main front rooms in each division was a 
ten-foot wide open space, with heavy brocade drapes which 
could be pulled together when more concentrated heat was 
needed. 

Paralleling and above this doorway opening, leading from 
the stove, was an equally long stovepipe. An elbow sent this 
pipe up through the ceiling to furnish a little heat for the 
bedroom above. 

To augment this functioning in the dispersal of warmth 
was a contraption called a ‘dummy,’ which sent any heat that 
might have reached this point through four smaller pipes. I 
recall our mother sitting by this dummy, to help each child in 
turn in the final changes in getting ready for bed. I am sure 
that our wild scramblings generated as much or more heat 
than the dummy. 

One more aspect of the stovepipe problem is still vividly 
recalled. With a twelve-foot expanse of level pipe, a certain 
amount of soot was bound to collect inside the pipe, and when 
the fire was being unduly pushed a live spark could, and fre- 
quently did, reach the flammable mass, igniting it and causing 
the whole length of the pipe to become red hot, a major threat 
to the safety of the nos Koa i breath-holding experience 
until things cooled off: 
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APPLIANCES AND SUBSTITUTES 


Lighting facilities were still restricted to kerosene lamps 
and lanterns—no longer a novelty but still looked upon with 
pride by those who could envision the candles of my grand- 
mother’s generation. 

My own recollections of lamps would of course be tinged 
by the unpleasant aspects, over and above their sheer inade- 
quacy for lighting purposes—getting the wicks finally turned 
up to just the right point and then, the moment your back 
was turned, having them flame up to the smoking point, 
leaving a blackened chimney and a smoke-filled room with 
the stifling odor of burning oil. 

Refrigeration facilities were also limited—to get down to 
facts, there were none. When in dire need to cool milk, we 
could fill the long watering trough used for animal drinking 
purposes, and place the full pails of milk in it for the night. 
Inside the house, the cool, slightly moist sand of the basement 
was used for such things as butter and pitchers of milk. 

In a lighter vein, in this connection, one incident stands 
out. My grandfather—he was really my step-grandfather, so 
no heredity traits can be laid against me—was a quick-tem- 
pered, peppery old man, with a proclivity for falling from 
high places where he never should have been in the first place, 
and never getting seriously hurt. 

On this occasion, he had been asked by my grandmother 
to take the butter, in a choice china dish, down cellar. About 
halfway down, judging from the sound, he fell, dish in hand. 
Grandmother, inured to such harmless falls, went to the stairs, 
calling down to him, “William, did you break that dish?” 
From the depths below came in ringing tones, “No, but by 
thunder, I will”—then a loud crash, as of china, against a 
stone wall. 
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UTILITIES IN GENERAL 


Since there was no sink, a small hand pump in the kitchen 
near the stove furnished adequate water pumped from a huge 
cistern in the cellar, with the water usually stained an amber 
tint from contact with the roof shingles of red cedar, thus 
restricting its use to washing purposes. 

As for drinking water, back in the early days a community 
well had been dug on the Foster place, just across from our 
front door. From this well all of our drinking water had to be 
carried by pail, rain or shine, summer or winter, a mean task 
when service had to be maintained, come what may. 

From the foregoing account of water connections it should 
be clear that there was no form of “inside plumbing,” a status 
to become inured to, as it was a universal situation. 
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“OQ SLEEP, WHY DOST THOU LEAVE ME?” 


This should have been the theme song of those about to 
retire in this period. The sleeping quarters of the day had 
bedsteads outwardly resembling those of today, but their 
inner workings differed considerably as to appurtenances. 

These went back to the original ideas in bed making, using 
wooden slats for basic supports. These slats were laid cross- 
wise of the bed on cleats fastened to the inside of the bedstead, 
but seldom, if ever, fastened down, apparently to allow for 
freedom of action. 

Laid on these whimsical supports came first the bed tick, 
a cavernous bag made of a rugged type of cloth which, when 
filled, took on the contour of a bed. This was filled with 
straw, preferably from a fresh stack right after the threshers 
left. 

With this packed as full as possible and tightly laced, it in 
turn became the foundation for the aristocrat of ‘bed-dom’— 
the feather bed, another similar bag filled with feathers, 
goose feathers if possible, if not, chicken. 

In‘this, the would-be sleeper sank down in the depths of 
luxury, barely able to peek out over the top. Not everyone, 
however, could afford this type of luxury, nor had the where- 
withal to make one. 

My brother and I had a less pretentious top piece, but one 
conuihasabiy firmer, made of corn husks, but even with this 
we were by no means immune from slat trouble. 

It was usually just after we had fallen asleep that the first 
slat would, for no particular reason, drop one end to the floor. 
We were instantly awake and lay there holding our breath, 
waiting to see if the series followed, and we were seldom 


disappointed. 
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By the second or third ‘bang’ our parents were 
upstairs and, while we huddled oe with a fir ve 
ny ae the ticks and bedding were all up ended and the 
cae? dina replaced but, not to my knowledge, ever fast- 
However, lest with the foregoing we leave an i i 
of stove pipes burning out, beds falling apart, aiid b enabilty 
decadent atmosphere, we will pause for a kind of panoramic 
survey of the main living room. Probably the one piece of 
furniture dominating the room was a seven-foot “Hardman” 
square piano, the forerunner of the “Grand” of today. 
_ The term ‘square’ is a misnomer if applied technically, for 
It was twice as long as it was wide. Tonally, the Square was 
on a par with the Grand, with the same length strings, but the 
latter caught the popular fancy with its harp-shaped case. 
Outside of my mother’s too infrequent use of the instru- 
ment—for she was an excellent pianist—the piano became a 
general cover for the play activities of us youngsters, a barn 
7 ne ce appar pedal system was a natural setup 
stalls, an i - i 
dean ime usually had it pre-empted for this 
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THE PARLOR 


This, as I have said, was seldom closed, nor ‘reserved’ for 
company use, as was the prevailing practice in most homes, 
but it did live up to its name by housing the standard accou- 
terments of the era. 

Among these was the ‘hair-cloth’ sofa, with its black, 
shiny, prickly upholstery—its own defense against overuse 
by small children—the marble-topped table between the two 
front windows, with a giant-sized copy of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and the family album, with its daguerreotype photos, 
mostly of the past century, all laid out for inspection. Also a 
must for every parlor table was the stereopticon, with its 
three-dimensional pictures made from special photos. 

Almost of equal rank with the latter, for real prestige, was 
the “what-not,” the cabinet-maker’s joy and pride. It was 
basically an open book case for a few ‘specials’—small collec- 
tions of poems, leather covered essays and personal autograph 
albums, and with the side projections for sea shells, interesting 
stones, and—what-nots. Lastly should be remembered the 
double brass frame suspended from the center ceiling sup- 
porting two kerosene lamps, each with its eight-inch globular 
frosted glass chimney outside the regular one. 
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THE FIREPLACE 


After this somewhat lengthy and close scrutiny of com- 

modities for indoor living, there might appear to be one not- 
able omission deserving of attention here—the open fireplace. 
To any such query there would have to be one answer—there 
was none. 
While occasional, nostalgic reference to these heart-warm- 
ing, hearthside fires would be heard from those who remem- 
bered them, these would be the last to urge the return of the 
fireplace as a means of heating. With the much more effective 
new stove’ now available, sentiment for the old gave way to 
reality. The real revival of the fireplace came after modern 
heating made it possible to afford the luxury of the latter. 
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OUTDOOR FARM LIFE 


A casual look at farms, in riding along the roads or through 
a visit to the barns themselves, pointed to the fact that this was 
an exclusively dairy farming community. Milk was the one 
dependable source of income for the small farmer—and there 
was no other kind here. Thus the farmer’s entire attention 
was focused on feeding and otherwise taking care of his cows. 

His major crops—hay, small grains and corn—were for 
feeding back to his dairy, and the horses which did his work. 
The several sideline crops—potatoes, vegetables, apples and 
meats—were aimed at home consumption. 


PASTURES AND COWBOYS 


The rough-lying, stony, sparsely tree-covered areas, or 
the lowlands, with some form of brook or creek running 
through it—this spelled pasture, and, given enough acreage, 
cows could thrive on such land. 

Because of this situation, very few farms had barns so 
placed as to be adjacent to their pastures, and consequently 
these cows had to be driven to and from their source of food 
daily, over the public roadway. 

Several generations back one of my ancestors, finding 
himself short of pasture-land, bought fifty acres for that pur- 
pose a mile from the home place, leaving the problem of over- 
coming this handicap to future generations. This had never 
been done, up to the time that we took over the place, and 
Hime and I fell heir to this chore that had been the nemesis 
of several generations. 

The summer that I was seven and Hime five, we stepped 
into the breach jointly, and, for the time being, joyously, and 
assumed this new cow-herding responsibility. 


THE THUNDERING HERD 


It was just a mile from our barnyard gate to the bars of 
the lane that led another quarter of a mile to the pasture itself. 
The mere distance was nothing to us, for we would probably 
have run that far just in play, but driving a herd of twenty 
cows down a country road that passed two other farm homes, 
with all kinds of inviting entrances—that needed an under- 
standing of ‘cow psychology’ seldom possessed by freshmen 
cowboys. 

This lack of knowledge we overcame, perforce rapidly, 
by the trial and error method. A few trips and we knew all of 
the regular cow temptations, and as we approached them, one 
of us would run ahead, in and out among the cows who had 
not thought ahead about this coming opportunity, and he, the 
scout, would be at the gateway with a whip swishing toward 
any cow that even looked his way. This became an easy solu- 
tion to this one situation. 

However, each of the two farm homes had cows that had 
to get to pasture via the same route and frequently met ours 
about half way—well past the ‘point of no return.’ This took 
tact and skill—to successfully ‘jockey’ your own herd to the 
right, for as the two herds met, each cow seemingly was 
determined to merge with the wrong crowd. But, on count- 
ing them after we were safely through the turmoil, they usu- 
ally all answered ‘present’ to roll call. 


A BOY AND HIS DOG 


Our cow-herding project was aided in no small way by a 
constant companion, a small dog, ‘Skippy’ by name, a water 
spaniel with a wide range of attainments—some natural and 
some acquired, 

_His utter loyalty to his two boy pals helped him to make 
quick decisions as to where best to apply his talents, and upon 
what, when given the standard directions, “Sic ’em, Skippy.” 

When with the cows, his natural assumption was that here 
was his field for action, and he would pick some laggard cow 
which had Joitered to nibble on some choice bit of grass, and 
run up quietly behind her, nab her ankle just above the hoof 
with his sharp teeth, and retreat before the cow could react 
with a retaliatory kick. Because of this, the cows had a real 
respect for his sharp bark. 

_ Another instance of his wide range of talents is recalled. 
Hime and I were often sent out to an early potato patch to dig 
a few for dinner and, as Skippy was always right at our heels, 
we decided to apply his energy to some practical purpose. So, 
after pulling the tops from the potato hill, one of us made a 
small hole in the dirt of the hill with a finger, and, calling his 
attention to it, say, “Sic ’em, Skippy, get the squirrel,” and 
true to form, dirt and potatoes were flying through the air. 
This new labor-saving device was, however, short lived, as 
our mother questioned us too pointedly as to how the potatoes 
came to be so scratched up. « 


EQUESTRIAN ATTEMPTS 


An occasional deviation from the day by day two round 
trips by foot to the pasture, was to drive. One of the farm 
horses was a gentle white mare named ‘Kit’-—road-wise 
through many years of service and inured to the vagaries and 
whims of all kinds of drivers. 

We hitched her up to a ‘sulky’ not unlike a racing sulky 
seen today at horse races, only this one had high wood wheels. 
There was a small seat for a single driver, and a small ‘basket’ 
for the feet—all just right for two small boys—and we boldly 
drove off, with Skip running around about us. 

Horseback riding—bareback or saddle—was taboo ex- 
cept for just around the yard, due largely to one or two 
demonstrations I had made to date. The first occurred when 
we were taking turns riding around the house. On one of 
mine, Hime’s enthusiasm led him to make an audible ‘swish’ 
with his whip as I made a corner, which caused my horse to 
speed up at least ten percent, and the psychological impact on 
me was sufficient to make me fall off and, oddly enough, break 
my arm. The second episode happened a year or two later, 
when I was riding Old Dick—with a saddle—and, at a walk- 
ing pace the belly-band broke, letting me down easy, with the 
saddle between my legs, right under the horse, who had the 
good sense to stand still, and he stretched his neck way down 
to look at me, as much as to say, “Well, what’s the big idea?” 
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A WILD-LIFE SPECIES 


Probably the most dynamic temperament possessed by any 
form of the supposedly tame farm animals would be found in 
the goat species in general and, in this case, in particular. 

An older cousin who had spent the summer with us while 
his parents were in New York had brought along with his 
belongings a ‘Billy’ goat and his harness and a riding ‘sulky.’ 
When this cousin was about to rejoin his parents, he thought- 
fully willed his goat to us. 

My father was quick to declare the little beast ‘out-of- 
bounds’ as far as he was concerned, but our mother, ready to 
include the term ‘goat’ in the sentimental phrase ‘a boy and 
his dog,’ offered to assist us in the breaking-in process of learn- 
ing to drive. The hired girl offered to assist and the gift was 
accepted. 

It just happened that Billy was the ‘buttingest’ goat alive 
and his particular anathema was aimed toward anything that 
wore skirts, which trait we did not discover until the harness- 
ing act next morning. 

In this first lesson in goatmanship the two women, decked 
out in gay colored aprons, followed by Hime and me, walked 
fearlessly, harness in hand, into Billy’s pen where he held 
forth in untethered freedom. 

His welcome was an uninhibited dash to meet them, head 
down, aimed at the aprons, Their reaction was a self-protec- 
tive reflex, reaching their arms out to meet the attack. One of 
them managed to get a grip on his horns, Billy’s one vulner- 
able place, and with the conqueror’s firm grip on the horns, 
the rest of us succeeded in getting him duly harnessed and 
firmly attached to the sulky. Then with a woman at each 
side of him holding a horn, and with Hime in this first ride, 
seated and holding the reins, the procession was led outdoors, 
the aides withdrew and driver and steed were off. 4 
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Once in this familiar situation, in harness and a boy driv- 
ing, Billy was propriety itself, responding to the driver’s 
directions and altogether a model in goat behavior. To get 
better attuned to each other’s ways, Hime had driven the goat 
to an open place just back of the barn for practice and, when 
all went well, he decided to drive over to Foster’s place to 
display his prowess. As they drove around the corner of the 
house, who should loom into view but the hired girl (odious 
words, but an accepted terminology) carrying a pail of water 
fresh from the well. | 

She let out a sharp scream and started to run, an overt act 
to challenge any goat, and Billy was in pursuit, regardless of 
the driver’s efforts. Sensing that she was going to lose the 
race, the girl turned quickly and threw the whole pail of cold 
water in the animal’s face. This unexpected turn of events 
cooled him off, temperamentally as well as physically, and he 
walked meekly to the barn and allowed Hime and me to put 
him away in his stall, But this disrupting factor in the whole 
family life could not be maintained for long, and we finally 
gave him away to an unsuspecting friend in towng 


AQUATICS 


After numerous and discursive approaches to topics related 
only by the use of the same actors, touching lightly upon the 
bovine, equine, and the canine associations encountered in 
farm life experiences, it would seem only fair to include some- 
thing in the field of aquatic experiences. 

Nature had been kind to us in placing at our disposal a 
brook, as mentioned earlier, just a stone’s throw down the 
road. This was a free-flowing, meandering stream, sometimes 
shallow and flowing over pebbly falls, and in spots fairly deep 
‘still water.’ Here, Hime and I played in warm weather and 
had, from time to time, built and maintained a dam of sods and 
stones at a narrow neck of the stream. 

This had raised the water into quite a pond, fifteen by 
thirty feet in size, and up to our armpits in the deepest places, 
reaching well back under the bridge. 

But just doing practice swimming—splash and try method 
—palled our interest and, as we explored in our minds the 
topic of further development, a big idea came to us, Our step- 
grandfather was a carpenter by trade in his early days, and 
had a very good kit of tools, usually locked up. We persuaded 
him to give us a bit of help in building a raft apiece for us. 
Lying against the side of the barn, was a pile of fence rails— 
the kind split from cedar logs, and, after coaxing our father 
to ‘loan’ us some of these, we went ahead with our plan. 

Grandfather and we laid out on the ground a set of six 
rails apiece, and formed a float by nailing three cross boards, 
well-spaced on each, making two units of a flotilla, with one 


____ ‘gondolier’ for each. 

. The only remaining problem was the launching, and over 
the noon hour, father hitched the team onto the wide hay 
. __ wagon and the two men loaded the rafts on, drove down to 
_____ the brook and shoved them into the water. They waited to see 
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if the rafts held us up and to coach us a bit from the sidelines 
as we acquired a primary technique. 

This technique was not complex in theory, the raft being 
propelled by a long slender pole, pushing from the bottom of 
the brook bed. Sometimes it helped stabilize our wobbly bal- 
ance; sometimes it stuck in the mud and pulled us off. It took 
quick judgment to decide which way to move when your end 
began to sink—in fact the gondolier was in the water as much 
as he was out. 

Our old friends, the teamsters, were often crossing the 
bridge just above us and, one day, Hime had fallen in as a 
teamster looked down, and thinking, as he saw Hime in and 
me with a long pole in my hand, that I must have pushed him 
in, yelled “Push him in, push him in” and Hime, led on by the 
excitement, proceeded to do just that, to the delight of his 
audience. The bridge made a perfect housing for the flotilla 
and we docked them there with care each night. “2 __ 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 


Not every youngster is fortunate enough to have his 
mother as his teacher for his first two years of school. I think 
our mother signed up for two years of it to get us off to a 
good start. Mary, of course, was still too young to attend. 

This one-room red school was painfully typical of all such 
schools in rural communities. The seats and desk tops were all 
made by carpenters for double occupancy, and their many 
coats of gray paint failed to conceal the generations of initials 
carved deep into the wood. 

Down in front of the seats, which were four seats deep 
from the rear, was the teacher’s desk, room to go to the black- 
board, and a box wood stove. This latter, in winter, at zero 
temperatures, became red-hot on top, fairly sizzling the faces 
of those in front, while those in the rear had to ask for per- 
mission to come down front to get warm. 

At the noon lunch hour, we all got down our tin dinner 
pails and, using in turn the old fashioned toaster would toast 
our bread sandwiches—or correctly—burn them to a crisp 
black. Besides these there would usually be a hard-boiled egg, 
a piece of pie, a doughnut and several apples. 2 


EXTRA CURRICULAR 


The drinking needs of the whole school became something 
of a ritual once or twice a day—a kind of “coffee break” as it 
were. 

After two boys had taken the water pail to a neighbor’s 
well, about a city block in distance from the school, and 
brought it back filled, except for what spilled over en route, 
some pupil whose turn it was would ceremoniously ‘pass the 
water,’ carrying the pail and a long-handled dipper up and 
down the aisles, As each child usually over-estimated his degree 
of thirst, and helped himself to half a dipper full, the balance 
was poured back into the common source—the best plan 
known to man for the spread of any ailment. There was seldom 
a day when some child did not come to school with a flannel 
cloth tied round his throat, smelling of some odoriferous oint- 
ment indicating a sore throat—and this in a day when diph- 
theria, the worst killer of its time, was rampant. Such a prac- 
tice was no less than criminal. 2__ 
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THE CURRICULUM 


One educational item that I used to study at length in 
unoccupied moments was a large map, (5’ x 5’) of St. Law- 
rence County, hanging on the wall. Place geography was 
taught very well and in detail. We even copied a plat of Pots- 
dam Village, drawn to scale. 

Reading was by all odds the core of the curriculum, with 
the old ‘Barnes’ Readers’ as the exclusive basic text, one for 
each of five grades. 

If the class got through the ‘reader for the year’ before the 
year was over, it went back to the beginning and read it again. 

Spelling was dignified by having a full book of its own, 
whose author or compiler, as well as the teacher, seemed to 
delight in including, if not stressing, exotic or technical words 
seldom used in common speech 

I remember my grandmother asking me if I could spell 
“phthisic” (pronounced ‘tizik’), and even as a ten-year-old I 
would shock her by saying, “Who in the world wants to spell 
that silly word?” 

Usually, on each Friday afternoon there would be a ‘spell- 
down’ including the whole school except the very youngest, 
with two captains appointed, each of whom, in turn, would 


choose for his side those whom he thought were the best 


spellers. 

Even the adults, who often got together for informal types 
of entertainment, would include a ‘spelling bee’ with a for- 
mula that had to be adhered to with exactness. It ran like this. 
CONSTANTINOPLE C-o-n- con, s-t-a-n- stan, constan, 
ti- ti, Constanti, n-o-no, Constantino, p-l-e-ple, Constanti- 
nople. 

A natural stutterer would seem to have much to his advan- 


_ tage here but this formula was thought to be very clever and 


erudite. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Now that we have ventured far enough away from the 
farm to get to the schoolhouse, we will take a broad look at 
the neighborhood itself. 

Much as the streets of Boston were reputedly laid out in a 
pattern dictated by the cowpaths of an early day—a myth not 
hard to accept as fact by one who has tried ‘to drive them 
today—so this area apparently followed a similar plan, by 
using the footpaths of long standing for its road system. 

Thus we find these meandering roads following the course 
of a small stream, going around a small hill, or up a very steep 
hill to save mileage, or swerving to the right or left to Pass a 
long-established farm home. 

This is not intended as adverse criticism, for some or most 
of these byways are far more interesting and picturesque than 
the straight north-south or east-west mile squares of the Mid- 
west. 

Because of this situation, a neighborhood became identi- 
fied by certain traffic limitations or by a close proximity of 
homes within a circle of a mile or so by road or ‘across lots.’ 

However, this mileage factor was always modified con- 
siderably by another factor—the length of continuous tenure 
—the same families on the same site for generations, 

I am quite sure that this last factor created something of a 
natural ‘aristocracy’—sensed but never recognized among the 


old settlers. Newcomers were always good friends but never 
quite ‘belonged.’ 


A LABYRINTH OF ROADS 


Our home was the pivotal center for quite a network of 
roads—a conglomeration might be a more correct terminol- 
ogy—for they seemed to have followed a whim rather than 
a plan. 

Main Street of Potsdam Village, as it curved its way out of 
town, became a north and south road until it had passed our 
place, when just across the bridge, a city block’s distance 
south, the true Parishville road veered a bit to the left, while 
the continuing, straight-ahead road climbed the hill passing 
the Dains’ place. 

Again, forming the south border of our lawn, a road turned 
directly east, the previously mentioned “cow herding route. 
From this corner east for a hundred feet, a five-foot high stone 
wall maintained the lawn level, balanced in the front road by 
a sloping terrace. Ls 

About a city block, once more, this time north toward 
town, road number three led westward past the cemetery to 
join the Pierrepont Avenue road. 
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GIPSY CAMPS 


On this short road just mentioned, right across from the 
cemetery, and on the banks of the same brook near the house, 
was a favorite rendezvous for gipsies during the summer, and 
one encampment after another would follow close on the heels 
of the last. 

It was a real adventure for the children of the neighbor- 
hood to stroll by the camp—always accompanied by some 
adult—but the whole area was taboo for play activities. Horse- 
trading was their only apparent means of support, and I recall 
that our father bought one small horse from some of them 
that proved to be one of our best saddle horses. 

While each of these roads led to and through some small 
settlements and, as there was no other focal point for shopping, 
there was a fairly steady flow of traffic to and from Potsdam. 
But the eye-opener as to what lay above and beyond us, in 
the way of inhabitants, came in early September when the 
Potsdam County Fair opened. 

At about seven o’clock in the morning they began coming 
down the hills—single horse and buggy outfits, spans of horses 
with two seated ‘express’ wagons—all loaded and, slowed 
down by the heavy sand slope from the brook up to our place, 

they formed a closed-ranks procession as they went by the 
house, all bound to see the horse races, and the balloon as- 
cension with a parachute jump in the afternoon. 


THE LUMBERING DAYS 


There was only one business activity in all the foothills 
area—the lumber mills at Parishville, fed by logs floated down 
the St. Regis River from a considerable distance upstream in 
the big woods. 

From the mills here, the finished lumber had to be hauled 
down to Potsdam, from there to be shipped by train to out- 
side markets. 

This haul by team, with as heavy a product as lumber, 
with road conditions as they were, was possible only because 
of the before-mentioned drop in elevation between Parish- 
ville and Potsdam. 

These teamsters, with their wagons piled high with lumber 
on the down trip, went back comparatively empty, except for 


___ a few bags each of grain and feed. 


The real test for any team on this return trip was: 
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THE PARISHVILLE ‘DUGWAY’ 


This was a three-quarter-mile stretch of a twenty-two 
percent incline, dug out of the side of a young mountain. 
Folks making the trip by horse and buggy ‘had the vigorous 
and younger riders get out and walk, to relieve the horse’s 
exhausting pull. Teamsters carried blocks of wood to place 
under the wheels of the wagon, to remove its weight from the 
horses while they rested. 

Oddly enough, on the easy trip down from Parishville, the 


‘slope from the bridge to our house, because of the deep sand, | 


was rated by teamsters as the toughest pull of all. 

This constant, daily, round-trip passage by the place, plus 
the natural to-and-from town action by farmers above the 
several road junctions, along with the added movement of the 
two closely adjacent farms—all this formed an impression of 
purposeful action— a dynamic mode of life that the next 
decade’s social revolution was about to undermine if not 
annihilate. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF FARM LIFE 


Even in the days when manpower was the prevailing labor 
device, and hours were long—five o’clock in the morning to 
darkness, officially— there was still time for play—even for 
the elders. 

This might take the form of intermittent lapses from work, 
a lengthened noon hour, a rainy day during haying, or—my 
father’s pet peeve—just ‘horsing’ around during work. 

An instance of this last would be letting our dog, Skip, into 
the cow barn while we were milking—getting him to ‘sit up’ 
a safe non-kicking distance from the cows, when the milker 
would aim a stream of milk at his mouth. He would lap it up, 
no matter how veering our aim, never mussing a whisker. 


OUTDOOR GAMES 


The magic time of day for sub-teen games was the long 
twilight hours of summer, when the sharp edges of daylight 
had been smoothed off, and a hint of approaching shadows 
shed an eerie atmosphere beneath the trees. 

Then, with a few neighbor children to enliven the situa- 
tion, we would start with the old stand-by, “I Spy”—with 
only the barn taboo as a hiding place. This was a ‘warm-up’ 
for the real excitement—a game of “Old Grey Wolf.” After 
the wolf had been chosen, the group would close their eyes 
and sing loudly to hide the sound of the retreating wolf on his 
way to his hiding place. Then with a shout of “About time 
for the old grey wolf” they would start out boldly on their 
search—but only for a few steps, each hesitating to be among 
the first to leave the home goal, the one place of safety from 
the wolf. In the finale, when the wolf had jumped from am- 
bush and seized a ‘stray’ too far way from home, the resultant 
scream was too full of fear to be feigned. 

But the dominant, all summer-long favorite in games was 
croquet, and there was a set laid out on nearly every lawn— 
ready for a ‘duo’ quicky, or more formal ones with groups in 
the afternoon or early evening. 


CROQUET 


Its appeal lay in the fact that it was not only a game of 
skill, equally adaptable to the two sexes, but was also a social 
game with bits of chatting and banter about the player then 
in action, particularly if he were on a winning streak; or down 
at the post when the winner had struck out, someone would 
start on one of the popular songs of the day, the others joining 
in. One of the popular ones of the mid-nineties shows how 
little serious thought they gave to things in outer space. It ran: 


Come take a trip in my airship, 
Come take a sail mid the stars, 
Come take a spin around Venus, 
Come take a trip up to Mars. 

No one to see when we're kissing 
No one to care when we spoon, 

So come take a trip in my airship, 
And we'll visit the Man in the Moon. 


Then, perhaps, to balance the ethereal with something real 
earthy, they would wind up with “A Bicycle Built For Two” 
or “A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 

A popular amusement for the small fry on a hot summer 
day, was called ‘colors.’ In this the leader, holding a glass of 


water with not more than a quarter of an inch in it, would 


round, asking each in turn, 


approach a row seated on the 
rst named the color he had 


“What color?” The one who 


mentally selected got the water in his face. There was often 
some doubt as to the leader holding to the color he had se- 
jected. 


CREATIVE PASTIMES 


There was always a challenge to inventive genius on the 
farm, with so many suggestive opportunities lying around in 
sight, as well as the wherewithal to put plans into action. 

With Hime and me, our plan of action usually grew out of 
situations as they arose. One such impromptu development 
stands out from the many as perhaps typical. 

Our father had given each of us a calf to call his own, and 
even though the alleged ownership profited us nothing, we 
felt duly possessive and led the calves around by a rope, to get 
them attuned to our way of thinking. 

Finally, we decided to ‘break them in’ as a team, make 
them a double harness, and hitch them up to our express 
wagon, which was no sooner said than acted upon. We took 
pains to make them a harness that would stand up under 
strains of all kinds. 

When the big day for the test drive came, oddly enough it 
seemed to coincide with the day and hour when the long line 
of lumber wagon teamsters would be coming up the road 
from the bridge, and the ‘arena’ was our front yard. I, being 
the oldest, voted unanimously for Hime to take the driver’s 
seat. I stood at the team’s head and, with my “Timer ready, 
starters ready, GO,” they were off. 

This team did not need the word ‘go,’ for when they felt 
the wheels hitting their heels as they moved, they were off in 
the biggest runaway of the season, Hime managed to hold his 
seat for the first two ‘practice’ curves, but the third, as they 
rounded the corner of the house, was too much for his equilib- 
rium and he was off in a series of rolls—the first few from the 
force of his fall and the last several self-impelled, to get him- 
self out of the way for the next round of traffic. 

The team finally came to a halt from sheer exhaustion, 
completely wound up in a mass of harness. The “bravos” and 
yells from the audience down the road were vociferous, with 
calls of “Do it again sometime.” 
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WINTER AT ITS BEST 


The winters in all of this ‘North Country’ were, and still 
are, judging from the weather reports, usually emanating from 
Watertown, the biggest and best of their kind. I will spotlight 
a few of the resultant occasions that stand out sharply in my 
memory. 

We three youngsters were then going to the “training 
school” at the Normal School at Potsdam. On this particular 
day, we had driven in to school with a horse and cutter, which 
we kept in the barn of a family friend. 

As in most such cases, this storm started innocently enough 
at mid-morning with snow flurries, but by noon it had settled 
down into a snow-darkened sky and a wind-driven sleet. 

There was, of course, no weather bureau and no radio or 
telephone to give any warning of an oncoming blizzard. ‘There- 
fore, before the school authorities realized the situation and 
decided to close the school, it was too late to be of any help to 
out-of-towners, and they were told not to start home unless 
parents got through to pick them up. 

With no telephone to call home for advice, friends took 
us into their homes, usually the homes of school friends. 

As I remember it, some twenty-year old boy borrowed a 
pair of snowshoes to get home with and stopped off at our 


_ place to assure the folks of our safety. 


We had to stay over that night and the next before the 


4 storm had run its course, when our parents and neighbors got 
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PITCH-HOLES BF THE JANUARY THAW % 
| Another feature of winter life peculiar to this area and | An annual January thaw could be depended upon—the 
| mode of travel—sleighs and bobsleds—was ‘pitch-holes’ or kind that lasted a number of days—and rushing down from 
| ‘kiss-me-quicks’—a sleigh ride handicap that had no equal. the hills the waters would turn the small brook near our house 
| First a cutter found a soft spot in the packed snow track, into a sizable river, overflowing the road on each side of the 
| | which started a small depression, which, in turn, began grow- bridge and flooding the low-lying meadows. This would be 
we ing deeper and wider with each passing sleigh, until it was a _ followed by a sudden drop in temperature—thirty below zero 
iy foot and a half deep and twice as wide. or more—freezing the top level into two inches of glossy ice. i = 
| Into this growing abyss, the sleigh would seem to pause a The water would rapidly drain off to the brook level, leaving 
{I moment on the verge, probably caused by a technique the ____ whole fields, unlimited in extent, with acres of ‘safe’ ice for 
i] horse had developed on his own, then with’ a plunge it would carefree skating, a heyday for skaters of all ages, 
i| dive to the bottom with a ‘chug’ and a dead stop until the horse | Two other winter activities are worth a bit of attention | 
il pulled it out again to make ready for the next one. Somehow, here, just to emphasize the fact that most movements of ab- 
| each plunge seemed to beget another, and fifty or more be- ___ sorbing interest today had their modest, if not primitive begin- 


| | tween our house and town was common. 


nings not too far back in point of years. In view of today’s 
grandiose ski resorts, where devotees travel hundreds of miles 
: by plane and train to get to a glamorous ski resort in the 


! | mountains, with fantastic ski equipment, the humble begin- 

| ___ nings of ‘ski-dom’ were just beginning to attract the attention 

| _ of teenagers in the ‘nineties,’ 
£ yt 1 
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TAILOR-MADE SKIS 


Skis were not commonly on the market like sleds and 
toboggans, but ambitious, ingenious young carpenters were 
making their own. For a dollar or two, they could go to a 
lumber and planing mill for two choice pieces of ash, cut to 
the right length and thickness, planed thinner toward the 
front end and pointed. 

These they took home for a long process of steaming the 
front ends over the tea kettle indoors, or a steady outdoor fire 
and hot water kettle in mild weather, gradually bending the 
front ends at stated intervals, with frame and clamps to hold 
it in shape until it had reached the right curve. 

The great day for testing the results of this laborious effort 
came at last, and a group of us found the steepest hill to 
demonstrate our prowess in the new technique. 

The best hill, from most angles, had one natural hazard— 
an open spring that never froze over, and to which all minor 
slopes seerned to lead. None of us ever took a full dive into it 
but we frequently just escaped by jumping off in the nick of 
time.’ 


“SUGARING OFF” 


The other of two winter activities worthy of note was 


_ the sugaring-off season. 


My step-grandfather clung closely to the past for some 
operations and the method of making maple sugar was one of 
them. 

At just the right ‘period of the moon’ and a little attention 
I am sure to the feel of the weather, and just a peek at the 
calendar, he would go back in the pasture woods and tap some 
fifty hard maple trees which were centrally located. Then, 
while the sap was slowly filling the buckets hung for it, he 
would go back to the barns and dig out from cover some- 
where a large iron kettle, some three feet in diameter, used 


_ chiefly for killing and dressing hogs. 


This he would clean and scrub, with lye first, then with 


_ homemade soap, and lastly, rewash and scrub it with boiling 
__ water. Finally, he would load the kettle onto the farm “stone- 
___ boat,” a flat-bottomed scow which a team dragged about the 
fields for such purposes as picking up loose stones that seemed 
to rise to the surface annually. With this stone-boat and a 
_ staunchly built horse, he would haul the kettle down to the 
_ woods, place it upon a pre-built rough stone fireplace, and the 


season was on. 

With his ‘shoulder yoke,’ a hollowed-out wooden con- 
traption made to fit the shoulders, with extended arms, from 
which were suspended, at the ends, small chains to hook on 
the pails—he would gather the sap from the trees and carry 
his double load to the kettle until it was filled. 

_ Then all that remained to be done was to stoke the fire 


_ from a well-stocked woodpile and keep it blazing hot at all 


times, to the finish. 


He usually began the slow boiling process about noon, so 
that by early evening the one-time sap was beginning to show 
signs of eventually turning to syrup. Aware of the evening 
probably running into the night before the actual sugar stage, 
he would earlier have constructed a two-sided windbreak 
with poles and horse blankets, by which, with the fire right in 
front of him, he was able to keep warm. 

This operation always had a romantic appeal to us young- 
sters, and it was a real occasion to be allowed to go down as a 
family group to be among the first to sample the new sugar— 
to ‘wax’ it on pans of clean, packed snow and, at the end, to 
get a ride back to the house on the ‘stone-boat trolley.’ 


FARM LIFE ON GROUND LEVEL 


Lest these pages on fun and frolic on the farm should lead 
some novitiate to look upon farm life through ‘rose-tinted’ 
glasses, and perchance lead him to commit himself to a life of 
‘hard labor,’ let us here, as a first-aid preventive from any 
such misconceived total picture, quote from Edward Mark- 
ham’s reaction to the famous painting of: 


“Tue Man Witu A Hor” 


Bowed with the weight of centuries 

He stands and leans upon his hoe; 

And gazes on the ground; 

The emptiness of ages in his face 

And on his back, the burdens of the world. 


When my brother and I were respectively eight and ten, 


after quite a bit of coaxing on our part, our father gave us 
_ permission to go to the barns with him night and morning, 
_ ostensibly to learn to milk, and it was with great enthusiasm 


that we crawled out of bed on a cold winter morning, before 


4 daylight, to go with him for our first lesson. 


He gave us each a pail, a three-legged stool and a cow 


apiece to practice on. These cows were pretty well ‘dried up,’ 

_ that is, near the end of their milking season, and were well- 

acquainted with us as cowboys, so there was no personal 
friction. 


THE MILKING PROCESS 


But this involved a new technique and our wrists became 
weak. The cow’s patience was limited, and when mine con- 
sidered that the allotted time for milking had elapsed, she 
started to lie down. Fortunately her movements were slow 
and I was familiar with the lying down process and was able 
to get out from under in ample time. ) 

Naturally, my feelings were somewhat injured but I 
quickly forgave the cow, and we all went in to breakfast, quite 
elated over this now ‘grown up’ venture. But little did we 
dream that we had let ourselves in for ten years of hard labor 
—unrelenting in its demands for regularity. 

I doubt if there was any farm chore so completely tied up 
with the practices of a century back as the milking process. 
The mere mention of a sometime milking machine would 
have been as fantastic a ‘pipe-dream’ as the prospects of a fly- 
ing machine. 

Sanitation, in any realistic sense, was almost an unknown 
word, and the milking process was the worst offender in the 
field. 

As we sat down to milk, we gave the cow a gesture of a 
brushoff, and milked into an open tin pail, which, when full, 
was carried to a large twenty-gallon can and poured through 
a cheesecloth strainer. The strainer caught and detained a 
small handful of hairs and dirt, which was nonchalantly shaken 
off and the strainer then replaced for continued use. 

Close association with this practice kept me off the milk 
drinkers list until the days of pasteurization. 

While most small farm dairymen of the day sent their 
milk to the butter factory in town, picked up by a collector 
each morning, there were always several milk deliveries to 
householders in town which had their own cooling problems. 
This system of delivery was similar to the horse-drawn outfits 
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of only yesterday, except there was no en route cooling de- 
vice, no cartons, no bottles, no packaging of any kind. 

Instead, this milkman carried half a dozen medium-sized 
cans and the ubiquitous, long-handled dipper, with which he 
ladled out milk to the housewife who brought out her own 
open container, with five or ten pennies in it to pay for the 
one or two quarts needed. 

The above process was the summer program for milk dis- 
posal. The winter plan was quite a different matter involving 
butter-making at home. 

In our milkroom, there were three or four large open pans, 
about two by five feet, resting on a framework table. Into 
these milk was poured to the depth of four or five inches and 
left for the cream to rise. When the cream was skimmed off, 
it was at least half an inch thick and ready for the churn. 

This churn was a sturdily manufactured article, the shape 
and size of a large barrel, supported in a horizontal position on 
a standard, so that it would roll when hand-powered by a 
crank. 

It took patience on the part of the “cranker,” hopefully 
waiting for the first sound and feel of a “chug” indicating that 
the cream was turning into butter, and a mass of twenty-five 
pounds of butter made a big “chug.” 
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THE EMBRYONIC MACHINE AGE 


The plow or plough—the most basic and primitive im- 
plement for tearing up the sod—was not known in its present 
form with its steel ‘moldboard’ until John Deere brought it 
out around 1840 and, ironically, there has been no improve- 
ment in it since. The farmer of 1890 walked behind his 
heaviest team with the driving reins thrown loosely over his 
shoulders—the lead horse walked in the furrow just turned 
and needed no guidance—thus giving the plowman free hands 
to tightly grip the plow handles, and keep it in alignment 
when some hidden stone—and there were many—threw it off 
course. An acre a day was a good plow record, and the plow- 
man got a dollar a day if he were a hired hand. If he were the 
farm owner, he got nothing but a hopeful look ahead toward 
an abundant harvest. 
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NEW INVENTIONS 


Probably the best labor-saving device coming into com- 
mon use at this period was the high-wheeled, horse-drawn 
grain seeder, whose long container held several bushels of seed 
grain. Oddly enough again, the mechanical principles of this 
machine were but little more involved than those of of the 
common lawn spreader of today. 

The wonder is that there seems to have been no inter- 
mediate device between this uncomplicated machine and the 
age-old process of sowing by hand. 

We see imaginary pictures of Biblical times, of the “Sow- 


q er,” carrying a small bag of seed at his left side, and swinging 


a wide broadcast of grain with his good right arm. 
Anyway, it was something to have lived to see the farmer’s 


_ emancipation from these two thousand years of one form of 


 “Serfdom.” 


THE SCYTHE, THE SICKLE AND THE CRADLE 


These three tyrants of the harvest field held their unique 
sway over the harvesters of the century well into its last quar- 
ter, when the scythe was forced to yield to the new mowing 
machine and the wooden hand rake to the horse-drawn, me- 
chanically-dumped rake. 

While the mowing machine and the horse rake had come 
into common usage prior to my memory, they were new 
enough to have had their predecessors retained as ‘chore boys’ 
—for the scythe and hand rake were still used on small jobs, 
around trees, fences and stonepiles. 

The “cradle” was a sort of glorified scythe with a light 
frame following the contour of the scythe. It laid the grain 
out on the ground in the same position it had held growing. 
While a scythe can still be bought at most hardware stores 
today, the cradle became extinct, as it should have, when the 
McCormick Reaper and Binder came on the scene, after a 
short transitional stage, with the magic power to cut, bundle 
and, with nimble iron fingers, tie the bundles and dump them 
off in groups of six or eight. 


THE LAGGARD CORN 


Corn was the only farm crop that had the distinction of 
having seen no improvement in the way of implements, for 
either its planting or harvesting. Thus down into the mid- 
nineties, corn was planted by hand, cultivated by hoe and 
reaped by use of the lowly hand sickle, and later in the season, 
husked by hand. The one exception to this would be the single 
horse-drawn cultivator coming into common use. 
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THE THRESHERS ARE COMING 


The crowning event, the gala festivities, the big show, and 
the determining factor in the success of the year’s grain har- 
vest, came in mid-September, after the grain bundles had been 
stored on top of the hay in the mows. 

This necessary preamble prepared the way for the coming 
of the threshers, and in their wake, six or eight “extra” men, 
coming from as many nearby farms—hired help loaned out 
for the day on a reciprocal neighborhood plan. 

One team was pulling the heavy machine itself, finally 
hauling it onto the barn floor, the other drawing the treadmill 
unit to a spot outdoors, directly in line with the inside machine. 

It was a short job connecting the iron power wheels of the 
two machines with a heavy leather belt, and all was set for 
mechanical action. 

Two evenly weighted horses, accustomed to the proce- 
dure, were driven up onto the slanting treadmill and, presto! 
when the brake was released, the horses, perforce, were walk- 
ing—the horsepower was on. 

The man at the feeder fed the loosened straw bundle 
through the machine and out of a spout came the grain, into a 
bag. One gang of men relayed the bundles to the feeder and 
another crew shouldered the filled bags and carried them to 
the granary. This ‘treadmill’ procedure was in operation for 
the day, sometimes reaching a bit into the long summer eve- 
nings. 

An equally interesting feature of the over-all operation in 
threshing was, to the kids in particular, the exhaust end of the 
machine, where a ten- or twelve-foot long pipe, that could be 
aimed anywhere, would shoot the waste straw another six feet 
into the air to form the straw stack just outside of the door, 
building it as high as the eaves of the barn. The same “blower” 
that cleaned the wheat and oats, on their way through, pow- 
ered this straw stacker. 
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This straw was used chiefly for bedding down the cows 
and horses, but as a sideline attraction to the young fry, it was 
a toboggan slide, par excellence, without the toboggan. We 
would set a ladder up close to the barn, climb up and slide 
down the outer side. 

Another development in the motor end of this annual 
function, coming while we were young enough to be greatly 
excited over it, was the steam-powered engine, We had heard 
of the new machine, but when we looked down the road, on 
the day of its expected arrival, and saw, to our amazement, a 
small sized train engine without a track, puffing its way and 
dragging the rest of the threshers’ paraphernalia up the rutted 
road and blowing its realistic whistle, our excitement knew 
no bounds. 

This steam engine powered all of the threshing activity— 
one of the first steps toward retiring the horse from its “beast 
of burden” classification. 

Besides the main big dinner, there were occasional “coffee 
breaks”—an unheard-of phrase then, however—and usually a 
homemade drink, made with powdered ginger, a touch of 
vinegar, sugar and water—all in the right proportion and not 
a bad drink for summer. 

I did not get the franchise for this concession, however, as 
I was still in the doghouse from service rendered in the haying 
season. 

I had been a popular drink-mixer until this one slight de- 
parture from certain ingredients used. 

I had always had a tendency to mix, in my mind, two 
ingredients—ginger and mustard—and in this case the two 
got confused, and the men, hot and dry from work in the hay 
mow, downed a good-sized glass of the drink, not tasting it 
till later. I will not quote their verbal reactions. 
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A BRIEF PREVIEW 


It would leave a biased picture of this, one of America’s 
greatest crops, not to give a hurried glimpse ahead of the final 
solution to corn’s long-time handicap, the Harvester. 

This motorized monster straddles a row or two of corn, 
walking roughshod over corn stalks but ee i 
ear, seemingly hidden away, husks it and throws it haphazardly 
toward a steel reflector sheet that unerringly guides it into a 
deep grain wagon. This invention made possible bt vast 
acreages now devoted to corn in Iowa and other Midwestern 
states. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISILLUSIONS 


Thus it was, ironically enough, that with the advent of 
new inventions in farm implements, it soon became apparent 
to small farmers of the east that a farm of 4 hundred and fift 
acres, broken up by nature into small lots and pasture lands, 
could not support these new and expensive machines to com- 
pete with the broad acreage of western farmers, 

In fact, it was becoming painfully clear that such small 
farms could barely support one smali family, leaving no in- 
ducement for the second generation to stay on the farm, 
Added to this negative aspect of the situation came allurin 
inducements from industrial centers in entirely new fields of 
work, 

There was no annnouncement or acclaim over any such 
movement beginning to stir, but young people everywhere 
were thinking in terms of what fields of work they were most 
interested in, and in what regions they would like to live, and 
local farming was not one of them. 
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POTSDAM VILLAGE 


For one living so near town, it might appear strange that I 
have little more than mentioned it up to this point, but my 
own contacts with it were limited to church on Sunday and 
occasional rides to town with some of the family for shop- 
ping—until we three youngsters began attending’ the inter- 
mediate (training) school at the Normal School. Potsdam 
was, from early days, an aristocratic little town with its main 


buildings, churches, schools and the more pretentious homes « 


built from its most widely-known product, Potsdam Red 
Sandstone. This gave the town its name—taken from the more 
widely known Potsdam, Germany, which had the same rare 
red sandstone. 

Many of the neighboring and even remote town news- 
papers dubbed Potsdam “the Athens of Northern New York” 
because of its several favorably known schools. The “Old 
Academy” had, in 1870, become the Potsdam State Normal 
School. The Clarkson School of Technology had become a 
high-ranking Engineering School, and the Crane Institute of 
Music enjoyed high prestige the country over, to wit—the 
year that I graduated from Crane it had graduates teaching in 
every state in the Union except two in the southwest. 

These institutions, plus St. Lawrence University at Can- 
ton, ten miles to the west, gave this upstate area a highly re- 
garded educational image abroad. Much of St. Lawrence 
University’s relatively quick rise to fame in more recent years 
was doubtless due to the financial and personal support given 
it by the millionaire philanthropist, Owen D. Young, who, I 
believe, was one of its famous alumni. 

Among other celebrities emanating from this University 
in earlier days was Irving Bacheller, a novelist whose charac- 
ters were drawn from, and scenes laid in this area, but whose 
books drew national attention and were among the best sellers 
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at that time. Among these were David Harum, Eben Holden 
and, I believe, Dri and I. Together, these books could be a 
symposium on all forms of quaint expressions and backwoods 
“hte _ the area. 

o illustrate, David, among his many spicy expletives, had 
one pet one—“Well, scat my ——” whi he ie raunded 
out and finished until the last page of the book, when he came 
out boldly with “Well, scat my cats.” Likewise, David, who 
carried on a business sideline in hoss tradin’, reagsared 4 po- 
tential buyer, who asked about an animal’s skittishness, by 
oe. tiga ys el one thing this hoss is afeared of. 

s mighty afeared that som i f ‘ 
ae lh Ar: eone might say ‘Whoa’ and he 

This was followed b i 
Bs hitowa bee pubic: a loud, garrulous, knee-slapping 

Stull another graduate of this Canton-then Academy, at 
the time of Irving Bacheller’s attendance there, was a Pots- 
damer, who later acquired no little prominence in the field of 
law—Theodore H. Swift, who happened to be my uncle. 

When he finished law school at Canton, he found himself 
deeply in debt, for those days, and decided that he could 
recoup this indebtedness more quickly in a large city than in 
his home town, and forthwith went to New York City. 

Even New York, eighty years ago, was still “big townish” 
enough for a newcomer to become acquainted in his own 
business area, and Swift, after setting up his law office, came 
to know a young Mr. Chickering in a nearby piano store—a 
name still famous in the piano world. 

During one of his informal chats with Chickering in his 
piano store, an old town character strolled in and, in ve 
humble mien, asked Chickering if he might once more tate 
a small package in his safe, to which the latter agreed, and 
took the red bandanna handkerchief-wrapped package and 
placed it in his safe. When the old fellow had left, Chickerin 
explained to Swift that this “play” had been going on for shite 


time—that he was waiting to get a glimpse at whatever he had 
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been hiding in his safe, when the old man came to get the 
| i . . ° 
rng too long after this, Chickering climbed the stairs to 
Swift’s office, mainly to say that the old man, who had ite 
missing from the scene for some little time, had been ae 
dead by the authorities. Chickering suggested that the two 0 
them go down and open up the safe to see if there was any- 
ing of value that might need attention. 
ee is per aad ‘nside the crude exteriors of a large 
number of packages, they found carefully banded sheaves of 
overnment bonds and other legal tender, totalling over four 
dred thousand dollars. Ri { 
ee With hae shock of surprise over, Chickering, through 
the proper authorities, got Swift bonded and appointed as 
attorney to find and locate the heirs, and to make final distribu- 
ned. 
ts When his ae procedure was finished Swift received the 
legal attorney’s fee of forty thousand dollars, and headed 
home for Potsdam to begin a long and distinguished career in 
vile the amount of this fee would not arouse any great 
excitement in financial circles today, in 1888 it was a sizable 
fortune and a tremendous backlog for any young attorney. 


JUDGE SWIFT 


Probably Swift’s most spectacular and dramatic role as a 
presiding judge, during his many consecutive terms of office 
as St. Lawrence County’s judge, was the Howard Burt murder 
case, which almost tore the town apart during the trial of one 
of its well-known citizens, who had carefully planned the 
execution of a plot that would rival a “Perry Mason” case of 
today in excitement and dramatic court scenes. 

Toward the close of his career as a judge, Swift was ap- 
pointed as Chief Judge of the Court of Claims for the State of 
New York, a court that handled all claims against the State. 
As this was the period that involved the reconstruction of the 
Erie Canal, it was a momentous period in the court’s whole 
history. 

But, in a fight for power and a change in party administra- 
tion at Albany, the new Governor, for political reasons and 
pressure from his cohorts, decided to do away with the Court 
of Claims and turn its duties over to the Supreme Court. 

Swift, relying on his genius as a trial lawyer, alone chal- 
lenged the legality of the case and the Governor's constitu- 
tional authority to dissolve the court. In this long drawn-out 
suit, Swift spent a large part of his personal fortune and 


wrecked his health, so that he died a poor man at the age of 
sixty-three. 


OTHER POTSDAMERS OF NOTE 


Potsdam could list among its citizenry several political 
figures of note, among them A. X. Parker, United States 
Senator for several terms, who was rarely seen in his home 
town, and on those few occasions was always dressed in the 
regalia of his office—a high silk hat, striped trousers and a long 
Prince Albert coat. The one pet story about him that I recall 
was that his handwriting, though distinguished, was about as 
legible as a doctor’s prescription. He reputedly wrote a letter 
on plain letter paper to a man in Canton. Since all that the 
recipient could decipher was the “X” in his signature, he 
hopped on a train and came over to get orally what he could 
not get from the letter. hanes 

Another citizen of national distinction was Bertrand Snell, 
for several terms Republican Minority leader in the House 
when the Senate leader was Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan. 
Together, they steered a high-level course of action for the 
Republicans in difficult days. 

But for sheer native ability and a personal drive that could 
gairi country-wide recognition for a field as yet untouched in 
educational circles, the honors as Potsdam’s most noted citizen 
should undoubtedly go to a woman, Miss Julia E. Crane. 
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MISS CRANE 


Miss Crane, a native of Potsdam, was among the early 
graduates of the Normal School in the early seventies and was 
a popular singer in town and in school. As there was no way 
of developing her musical talent locally, she went to New 
York City to work with well-known voice teachers. From 
there she was urged to go to Paris to work with a top teacher 
in this world music center. Near the close of her study here, 
another Potsdam notable came into the picture—General 
Merrit, who had been appointed as U. S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James in London. Through his instrumentality, 
Miss Crane was granted a “command performance” to sin 
before the Queen, then Victoria—an honor hoped for by 
every aspiring young singer. | 

This afforded Miss Crane a high prestige for entering the 
concert world, but she held to her long-cherished dream of 
going back to Potsdam to start a music department in the 
Normal School. 

This she did, and was welcomed into the faculty, with her 
new department, with open arms. But, with the new depart- 
ment well-established, she felt certain limitations as to the 
scope of work allowed her, and, within the next few years, 
arrangements were made with the State Institution to permit 
her to start a school of her own to handle the music perform- 
ance area. Thus was started the Crane Institute of Music to 
work in conjunction with the Normal School. This was pre- 
sided over by Miss Crane personally until 1925. , 


Though chronologically out of step with the growing-up 
process of the family, I must step back a few years to the 
annual family mid-summer trek to visit our father’s parents, a 


twenty-mile trip to Louisville, with the added attraction of 


seeing the St. Lawrence river as well as our grandparents. 
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Te ee eee See ee 


The usual time for this jaunt was a natural “dead spot” in 
a farm’s activity program—the week between the close of the 
haying period and the beginning of the harvesting season, thus 
leaving a breathing spell in both households for such trivia as 
visiting. 

When the long-planned day of departure came we all 
climbed into the express wagon, a species a step or two down 
from the status of the surrey with its fringed-top canopy. This 
was drawn by two workhorses—not by any means a span of 
horses, which meant a matched team of some agility—and we 
were off at a top speed of four miles per hour. 

Not until we were well through Potsdam Village and 
headed north, with no possible right or left turns, did the 
horses give up hope, with that long, straight, sandy, stony 
road lying ahead of them. 

The monotony of the slow drive was lessened somewhat 
for the young fry by occasional landmarks of interest—the 
large “Stop, Look and Listen” signs, warning of the possible 
approach of a train, and we kids strained our ears, hoping to 
hear the whistle of an oncoming train, but were seldom re- 
warded for our effort. 

Perhaps the most exciting point of interest to minors was 
the'farm we were to pass, as our father pointed it out, as being 
the birthplace of our ‘off horse’ Kit. We watched with keen 
anticipation to see if she gave any recognition to her early 
home, expecting nothing less on her part than a loud neigh as 
a salute, but she never gave so much as a wiggle of her ears, 
much to our disgust at her indifference. ; 

While we are on this geographical “binge” I must climax 
this “tale of small cities” by spotlighting one of the least of 
these. 

After we had become somewhat acclimated to our sur- 
roundings at our grandfather’s house, one of our chief delights 
was to ride with Grandfather on his early morning trips to the 
milk factory. 
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We made the trips one at a time because of the limited seat 
room on the buckboard type of wagon, with a full load of 
cans. 

The terminal for this butter factory was a tiny hamlet 
which, beside this industry, had an all-purpose miniature store 
and three or four houses scattered on the bank of the river. It 
bore the name of Louisville Landing, so there must have been 
a small pier. For mention in high places, this hamlet reached 
its zenith in publicity in a recent autobiography of the famous 
artist, Norman Rockwell, when he listed among his first wife’s 
foibles her addiction to spending the summer at her old home, 
Louisville Landing. 

Another sizable and attractive town that we usually drove 
to while on our Louisville farm visit was Waddington, eight 
miles up the river. It had recently changed its name to the 
more auspicious and hyphenated ‘“Waddington-on-the-St. 
Lawrence.” 

From the vantage point of today’s perspective it was an 
ironic twist of fate that the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment has left this industrious little city half under the St. 
Lawrence. 

But of all the interesting times we had on this annual visit, 
the most vividly retained ones were the stories that Grand- 
father could relate, when we, wtih a little nudge from Grand- 
mother, could draw him out of his natural reticence and start 
him on some of his experiences that could match the Bret Hart 

stories of the West. 
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“CALIFORNIA OR BUST” 


Grandfather was twenty in 1849, and the fabulous tales 
seeping through the slow-paced news of the times, roused 
him to action and he joined the ‘49-ers’ in their mad search for 
gold. 

With a choice of routes West between the overland, with 
covered wagons and the threat of Indians along the way, and 
sailing ships, he chose the latter. With just enough cash to pay 
for his passage out to California, he left Montreal for a Six- 
month ocean voyage via the southern point of South America, 
then the long sail back north to California. 

Literature is full of lurid accounts of this epoch, probably 
the wildest of frontier life in the settling of the West. Some- 
how Grandfather managed to accumulate and hold onto 
enough gold so that he at long last arrived home with an 
assayed value of five thousand dollars, a real fortune in 1852. 

This latter feat was accomplished in the face of great odds, 
when he, on the return trip, to avoid the several thousand 
miles of sailing around the whole length of South America’s 
coast again, walked across the Isthmus of Panama with a bunch 
of his adventurous shipmates, taking a chance of contacting, 
on the Atlantic Ocean side, a northbound ship with available 
room for them. 

Luck was with him this time and he arrived home, with 
his gold intact and in his belt; after two years of hazardous 
experiences, he was happy to re-adjust himself to the serene 
mode of life that was to be his for another fifty years. 


THE TEENAGE YEARS 


With the days of our grandparents and their several gen- 
erations of ancestors at least chronologically depicted, it is 
high time to bring into focus the coming generation that was 
destined to “sow the winds and reap the whirlwinds” of the 
oncoming century. The actuality—the realistic approach— 
was in the bones as well as in the imaginations of this young 
generation. 

Our social life, in our late ’teens at the turn of the century, 
centered closely around the neighborhood group, although 
we were all attending school at the Normal School. This was 
due neither to any kindred provincialisms in taste nor to any 
conscious exclusiveness on our part—we were just satisfied 
with the ‘status quo.’ 

One memorable meeting of a club of twelve young people 
that met on Friday evenings at various homes, during the 
winter, was specially scheduled for an auspicious date—New 


_ Year’s Eve of 1901—which was also the New Year’s Eve of 


the Twentieth Century. I think that even at that age we all 
felt the momentousness of the occasion—and that none among 
us would ever see another so significant. 

As this midnight was the big moment, we agreed to re- 
name the group “The Midnight Club,” which plan we held to 
for but little over a year, for the new century was to intro- 
duce a lot of changes and upheavals. 
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CAMP LIFE IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Our mother, whose health had never been robust, began 
to show signs of failing which worried the doctor and the 
family, so that in 1898, the Powers family and the Foster 
cousins across the road combined their limited resources, and 
had a cottage for dual family occupancy built for us all at a 
small lake known as Sterling Pond, up in the Adirondacks. 

This sudden move, of course, was taken in the hope that a 
long summer’s rest at the higher elevation among the pines 
would improve our mother’s health, as well as that of one of 
the Fosters, who was ailing. However, there was no atmo- 
sphere of impending gloom and the “rest cure” patients were 
cheerful and active, except for the more rigorous activities. 

Close friends of our family—young and old—the Austins 
had built another two-family ete near ours, and it was a 
hilarious heyday for the young olks—their first camping 
experience in the famed Adirondacks. 

Sterling Pond was a small, round lake, one mile across, set 
deep in the high wooded hills surrounding it. The shoreline in 
front of the cottage was a rugged one—big rocks, little rocks, 
some rising well above the water, others submerged—together 
forming something of a “Scylla and Charybdis” situation for 
those attempting a landing, if unfamiliar with the area. 

However, each of the cottages managed to find suitable 
channels to steer their boats through for a landing. 

The only cleared space in the woods around the lake was 
at the point of arrival, where a settler had a log house and had 
cleared the land for some distance up the steep hill, for a 
pasture and small farm crop and garden stuff. 

Some of us early risers would go to this place each morning 
by boat to get milk at five cents a quart, a big loaf of home- 
made bread, also a nickel, or a twelve-inch raspberry pie for a 
dime and a dozen eggs for ten cents. All other forms of food 
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had to be “toted in” when some volunteer camper went shop- 
ping to Parishville. 

The only disappointment that Hime and I felt in our first 
summer at the lake was the lack of any visible or audible sign 
of the roaming black bear that we had been told about. While 
the densely wooded hills, rising from the back of our cottage, 
a tangled mass of pathless undergrowth, could be the hideout 
of any number of bears, we never ventured to climb for evi- 
dence, and finally accepted, as proof of our bear, our nightly 
garbage can disturbers. 

One departure from our day-by-day routine activities of 
camp life was one custom, initiated by our cottages—an early 
evening get-together of boats out in the center of the lake. We 
would mass the boats together and each boatload would take 
hold of the adjacent boats, thus forming a solid flotilla,” and 
from sunset to darkness we would sing in parts, well-known 
songs and hymns, in this perfect acoustical and pre-Holly- 
wood Bowl setting. 
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INFORMAL PASTIMES 


Back on the home scene again after a summer at the lake, 
various sectors of our young crowd would find themselves 
together on short notice meetings. Amateur photography was 
just becoming popular, with the “box” camera predominant— 
I recall that mine cost me the whole sum of a dollar. _ 

The pet rage, almost one of necessity, was developing your 
own films, a messy job if ever there was one—sundry kinds of 
acid developers and fixers, in and out of the dark room. But 
the “do-it-yourself” idea was the basic urge to action. 

For evening gatherings, flashlight photos were the vogue. 
A plain saucer with some kind of powder in it was held well 
above the camera, and a match or fuse was applied to the 
powder. The explosive puff threw a blinding light and left the 
room filled with smoke. MOR 

Closely allied to this latter explosive idea, was a party stunt 
in pseudo-scientific vein that one of the group, Art Robinson, 
decided to try out when a crowd of us were at his home. He 
poured some wood alcohol over a handful of salt in a pan, 
which, when lighted, gave a ghastly, ghostly look to the 
surrounding faces. 

It worked, but in his hurry to repeat the act, Art added 
fuel onto the salt before the blaze was quite extinguished and 
a real explosion followed, singeing most of the eyebrows and 
the girls’ hair as well as “jumping” to the two front lace cur- 
tains. But the fellows kept their heads and yanked down the 
curtains and smothered the blaze before further damage was 
done. Bh 

Nearly any electric device that was available to the ‘hot 
pollo’ was of great interest to this inquisitive age. Again, 
Arthur Robinson brought along with him to an informal party 
a new, battery-powered electric “shocker,” for lack of a 
better name. 
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There were two outlets with attached cords and special 
handles, which were grasped by anyone willing to be the 
victim, while the demonstrator turned a crank, resulting in a 
tingling shock that increased in intensity as the crank speed 
was increased, To add to the general excitement, a row of six 
or seven people would line up, holding hands, with the one on 
each end grasping the respective handles. The result was “elec- 
tric’ and the loud squealing was increased by six or seven 
power. 

Even non-functioning electric gadgets were in vogue. A 
woman would “borrow” a burned-out electric bulb from a 
“user” and knit or crochet a tight fitting cover for it, and 
suspend from it a tiddlywinks basket. With a small-sized doll 
placed in the basket for the parachute jumper, a fairly realistic 
balloon ascension was depicted when the gimcrack was dan- 
gling from a hanging lamp. 

About 1898, when Henry Ford was still trying to perfect 
his masterpiece, and Edison had his electric bulb on the market, 
and Alexander Graham Bell his first telephone, my brother 
Hime and our mutual friend, Art Robinson again, spent most 
of their leisure time in the basement of one home or the other, 
working on a secret project which they, when Spring came, 
displayed to a waiting public—mostly me—their first model 
of a horseless carriage. 

By dismantling at least three bicycles, they brought forth 
a velocipede—a truly horseless carriage with a back wheel 
power drive. Arthur sat in state on a high front seat, using the 
curved bar steering apparatus, while Hime sat in the rear at a 
half-sunken level, astride a not quite invisible bicycle furnish- 
ing cog-wheel, chain-gear motivation from the rear axle. 

This first model did not quite catch the public fancy, who 
were doubtful, probably, as to the effectiveness of the one- 
man power propulsion. 

Project Number Two more nearly allied itself with the 


generally accepted commercial output in the field. Arthur, as 


demonstrated, was the electrical genius of the trio, if there was 
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one, and had learned his trade the hard way, by trial and error. 

By experimenting with a wall-type telephone, using two 
“listening” hand units, he had discovered that two parties, 
each with a unit, could carry on a conversation if they would 
take turns in the talking and listening process. 

To further test out this and other pertinent aspects in- 
volved, we three stretched a wire, stovepipe type, from his 
house to ours, something over half a mile in distance. We used 
the Bell Telephone posts, when we could not find a tree, and 
were never asked to take them down. 

As we had no way to ring up, we agreed to be at the 
receiver at a stated time, when one would speak into the 
receiver, then make a quick shift to the ear to get the reply. 
Continuity of ideas was not always easy to maintain, but we 
learned how to overcome certain problems. 

I would not be so naive as to suggest a moral to this rather 
pointless stunt on the part of the three of us, but this tinkering 
effort did focus Art’s attention on the telephone, and the fact 
that there were none in use outside of the towns. 

He was eighteen, and not too interested in the academic 
side of school programs, and this was a wide open field to the 
one who got into it first. | 

After a long talk with his father, details of which Art never 
divulged, he soon had a number of crews on the road putting 
up poles and stretching wires ahead of his own installations of 
wall phones. 

Details of such projects are not of general interest, but the 
results of this early effort are significant. After some two to 
three years in this down-to-earth effort, when his family sold 
their place and moved to Vermont, Art sold out to the Bell 
Telephone Company for $5,000.00—this when a dollar was a 
dollar. He learned after this sale that he could have asked two 
or three times this amount, and gotten it, as he owned the 
franchise that Bell had to have to operate in this area. 
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THE SHIFTING SCENE 


Once more, after several wide digressions from our central 
locale, we will get back to the homestead. Certain cumulus 
clouds hung over the scene with a threat that caused papers to 
refer to it as “the great white plague.” Tuberculosis, for which 
doctors then knew no cure, was on the rampage, striking the 
young and old. 

The two Dains girls, our long-time childhood friends, were 
stricken just two years apart, as were two boy friends of mine, 
playing in my section of the school orchestra. Ironically, in 
the Dains’ case, the father of the girls lived to be over a 
hundred. 

My mother, due to what the doctor called “her iron con- 
stitution” fought off this relentless disease for four long years, 
succumbing to it just two weeks before my twentieth birth- 
day in 1902. 

The passing of our mother was much more than the loss 
of a mother, for her living presence had been the stabilizing 
factor in maintaining the ‘status quo’ of the family. This was 
to be the general upheaval referred to earlier—the breakup of 
the family. 

During the trying years, father had gone hopelessly in 
debt and had gone beyond caring. As soon as possible, he 
went down to see Judge Swift, who practically owned the 
place through mortgages, to make some kind of a settlement, 
which resulted in his signing over all rights to the place, with- 
out further recompense—an escape, to get out from under the 
burden of the farm, which was unbearable to him. 

In all fairness to the Judge, it should be noted that he 
offered to sell the whole thing back to father, for $4800.00, if 
Hime and I would go into the deal and run the farm. This I 
vetoed, on my part, as I wanted no more to do with farming. 
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As some of the Swifts wanted to move into the house, my 
Uncle offered Grandmother, who held a life tenure to her half 
of the house, a two-year rental of a good house in town, with 
sufficient funds to take care of a household consisting of Mary, 
myself and a housekeeper. This offer was agreed upon and put 
into operation. 

Hime was left out of this picture as he had decided to go to 
Cornell University for at least a year’s course in farming, as 
this, he was sure, would be his field of work. Father left very 
soon for a job he had secured in central New York. 

The ‘new house’ was a nice roomy place and ideally lo- 
cated, a long block from the school, and two houses down 
from the home of Miss Crane, of the Institute. Like most of 
the sizable homes, this place had a well-kept barn with a 
carriage house and horse stalls. We had brought along our pet 
driving horse, old Prince, and a very presentable carriage, all of 
which gave us, particularly me, a feeling of mobility, which a 
person who has lived on a farm misses most when moving 
to town. 

With this new center of activity came a new focus and 
perspective on the old neighborhood, an objective view— 
from outside looking in. 

I found myself taking stock as to trends evolving over the 
last several years, wholly unrelated to our own recent change 
—incidents so seemingly inconsequential that they could not 
be evaluated at the time, as they were occurring right under 
our noses—we could not see the forest because of the trees. 


THE DENOUEMENT 


A résumé of this slow-moving egression from a “status 
quo” of long standing, to a scarcely admitted realization on 
the part of the many that a whole way of life was on the way 
out—this can not be depicted in terms of chronological dates, 
but rather as dimly recalled happenings, that seemed later to 
tie in with the total picture. 

Let’s begin with the first vacant house that I remember in 
the neighborhood, an old house that we passed in driving cows 
to pasture. An old couple by the name of Barry owned it, and 
had become too old to do the farm work. Word was around 
that they had sold it. 

There then entered upon the scene the first new member 
of the neighborhood in many years, as purchaser of the Barry 
farm—one Tom Crowley, a tall, strapping, physically rugged 
Irishman, and, within a month, he had started an innovation 
for this area—a milk route for town home delivery. This new 
venture demanded that he start milking at four o’clock in the 
morning, in order to get to town in time for some “before 
breakfast” deliveries. 

We kids frequently saw him on the return trip home after 
his morning’s work, sound asleep in his wagon seat, trusting 
to his steady horse to get him safely home. Once home, he and 


Ty. his petite wife worked on the run till darkness drove them 
“i inside. 


SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Following along the same chain of developments, another 
old settler, Albert Fay, had a very attractive farm home just a 
few hundred feet beyond our pasture lane, and half a mile 
beyond Tom Crowley’s place. F e was stricken with palsy 
and, as there were only two daughters in the family, he de- 
cided to sell and move to town. 

And who bought the Fay place?—Tom Crowley, his sec- 
ond similar acquirement within five years. This doubled his 
potential dairy possibilities, which challenge he met with his 
usual zest. | 

I recall one morning when Hime and I had just got our 
dairy into the lane and the bars up. We heard the sound of 
distant, loud voices approaching and could discern a group of 
marching men, dressed in red coats and with some kind of 
weapon over their shoulders. We never took chances in such 
ominous situations and hid ourselves in a fence corner behind 
some thick shrubbery. As they got nearer, we could see their 
in-step marching and hear their lusty singing—something like 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” Still nearer, and we could see 
that their red attire was red flannel working shirts, and the 
‘weapons’ were pitch forks. Tom Crowley had evidently 
devised this plan to move quickly, on foot, a bunch of hired 
workers from his new farm to his other place—characteristic 
of his drive and personal vigor. 
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THE CONTINUING EXODUS 


It could not have been more than three years after this last 
change of ownership in farm homes that the Frank Fay place, 
visible from our place—at the top of the hill just beyond the 
red schoolhouse, was to be sold. He was a heavy-set man and 
past his prime, and one of his daughters, married and living in 
Massachusetts, was urging the parents to come there to live. 

These two last mentioned Fay families were not related, 
but—the man who bought this place was no other than, by 
now, our mutual friend, Tom Crowley, who seemed to have 
an insatiable desire to reclaim run-down farms, and was dem- 
onstrating that, up to certain points, this could be done ‘en 
masse.’ 

The “Achilles heel” in his long-term program for modern 
farming lay in the fact that none of his several sons were 
eager, or willing, to follow in his footsteps. The father’s strides 
were perhaps too long, and his pace too swift for any but those 
of his heroic, physical stature. Anyway, the sons chose the 
educational and literary fields of activity and, from magazine 
references to them, they seemed to have been successful. To 
complete the Crowley story, it should be recorded that his last 
move was to buy the Foster farm. Later, when failing health 
made him an invalid, and he had to dispose of some of his hold- 

ings, he kept the Foster house, letting the farm go. 
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IN ABSENTIA 


The direct contact with people and things—the first hand 
information on continuing movements in what had been a 
uniquely integrated mode of life for several generations—this 
ended for me when, after graduation from the two schools, 
Normal, and Crane, in 1904, I left St. Lawrence County for 
the first time, to go to Minnesota to start my first year of 
teaching. 

Hence, from this point on, to the fast-nearing close of this 
account—information on the doings and events there was 
acquired mostly “in absentia”—which is, of course, the lot of 
most historians. 

Briefly then, to “clear the slate”: Hime, after his year at 
Cornell, came back to take over the Foster farm—a kind of 
“internship” to practice his academic ideas just acquired. He 
later wound up in Minnesota on the teaching staff of Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, in the same town where I was 
teaching. Mary, graduating two years after I did, taught for a 
year in New Jersey, decided that a year was all she wanted of 
teaching, and left for Michigan to take a secretarial course at 
Ferris Institute. Therefore, with the Powers family clearly out 
of the local picture and in fairly remote areas, I shall attempt 
to relate the panoramic picture by remote control—from quite 
the objective viewpoint. 
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DEMISE OF THE SWIFT PLACE 


Except for the first few summers after I began teaching, 
when I went back to Potsdam briefly, mostly visiting with 
friends at some lake, I did not go back for any stay until I was 
married. In 1913 I came back with my wife and two children 
and we stayed a day or two at the Fosters’, who were then 
considering selling the place and moving to town. 

Across the road at the Swift farm, a few months earlier, 
Judge Swift had died, a few months after my grandmother’s 
death. He had wrecked his health and lost all of his savings in a 
long and bitter legal fight to keep the Court of Appeals from 
being abolished. ‘The bank had taken over the homestead to 
partly cover mortgages, and the rest of the Swifts had moved 
into the Parishville area. 

Thus, for the first time in six generations the old place was 
out of the family and in a complicated situation financially 
and, because of this, as far as I am aware, has had no real 
“family” move into it since. 
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ai) DOWN TO ONLY YESTERDAY “THE LAST ROUND UP” 


1] After the advent of the automobile, and its general ac- Thus we shall attempt the numerical roundup of the chang- 
! il ceptance as the chief mode of travel, with the resultant good | ing cast of characters in this century and a half drama and 
1| roads, our summer visits to Potsdam were much more fre- their final exits, and the drop of the last curtain. 
| | | quent, and getting about to the innermost corners of our old _ We have loosely referred to the culminating era as the late 
1 haunts helped us to realize the extent of the vast changes time | nineteenth century, but it took the first decade of the new 
|| had made in the natural as well as the human elements. i century for the rank and file of those who crossed that 


significant milepost to become adjusted to the thinking and 
a habits of the twentieth century—the scientific world about 
1 Bh us. 

| a In making this list of old neighbors as ‘belonging,’ I am 
| using no alphabetical, geographical, or social status as a basis 
! ___ for order—just families who had possessed, in my day, “prima 
_____ facie” evidence of three generations at the homestead at that 
en) time. 

The Swifts, with whom I align myself for the records, as 
my father was a “newcomer” to Potsdam, after six genera- 
tions lost possession of the homestead in 1913. 
| The Fosters, through whom we all secured membership in 
____ the D.A.R. by a Shadrack Foster, sold to Crowley in (cir.) 
1920. 


parents and close associates in my mother’s youth, moved to 
town early—sold out in (cir.) 1895. 

The Albert Fays, sold to Crowley (cir.) 1892. The Frank | 
Fays sold to Crowley (cir.) 1904; The Noah Perrins, sold to | 
Theobalds (cir.) 1920; The Allen Wheelers, three generations . 

on the place in my days, also sold to Theobalds, | 


The Norman Swifts, full cousins, through the grand- | 
| 
| 


FINALE 
A 1960 GLANCE BACKWARD 


A considerable number of years had elapsed without a trip 
back to Potsdam and the neighborhood, when in 1960 my 
wife and I, en route to New England, circled up north for a 
leisurely drive through once familiar scenes, with no emphasis 
in mind on the nostalgic. On a fine June morning we started 
out on Main Street, mostly for my benefit, for my wife is not 
even a New Yorker. 

At our sight-seeing speed of thirty miles, we soon were 
gazing at the red brick gable end of my old house, with the 
same ivy that always covered everything but the windows. | 
drew the car to the side of the road a bit to get out of traffic, 
_and stopped the motor for a “stop-look-listen” pause. 

The Foster house and meadows were on our right and the 
Swift house and meadows stretching to the woods, on our left. 
With the motor off, there was the silence of the primeval 
forest. No birds were singing, no dogs barking in the distance, 
no cows visible or audible from the pastures, no men or horses 
at work in the fields. As we started the car to be on our way 
we realized that in our half hour on the road and our stop, no 
traffic had met or passed us. 

As we passed down the road between the two houses, the 
doors of both barns and houses were closed and there were no 
signs of human activity. 

We decided on a quick run up to the old schoolhouse and, 
though our pace was slow, we went by it, concealed by under- 
brush, and we had to go on a bit to turn around, We found it 
on our return, with its one door off, all desks removed and a 
pile of decaying books on the floor. 
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We retraced our way to the corner at the house and turned 
on to the old cowboy road. By the time we got to the first 
house, Perrins’, the underbrush began to encroach on the one- 
way driving space until it nearly touched the car. As we turned 
the curve leading down to our old lane, a deer stood nibbling 
on the leaves, and, unstartled by our approach, walked into 
the underbrush. 

But my real shock came when we reached what once had 
been a grassy lane. I had planned on showing it to my wife, 
but all that I could identify it by was a set of pasture bars, 
which were now just part of a fence. I paused long enough to 
get out to crawl through the bars for a few steps down the 
lane, which was the exact limit of my walk. I stood aghast 
when I discovered, after poking my way through some thick 
growths of cedar, that I was in the midst of a forest of tall 
trees, many a foot in diameter, so close together that it was 
difficult to walk. I crawled back to the car, too overwhelmed 
to talk, thinking about what nature could do, when left un- 
controlled. It was just sixty years ago, back in 1902, when I 
had driven my last cows down this “Jane.” 


